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TURKEY IN EUROPE. III. 

OF what the near future in Turkey is likely to bring forth, 
the events of last summer and of this have given the 
strongest proof ; and it is well worth while to examine 
the facts, making a test, as it were, in a tiny chemist's tube, of 
the mighty forces and interests behind these recent events. To 
do this requires no access to chancelleries and archives. The 
game of diplomacy is now played with the cards on the table. 

Our rapid survey of the race and religious problem, as given 
in preceding numbers of this Quarterly, 1 suffices to pose the 
innumerable social and political questions which have to be 
answered for Turkey in Europe by peoples and rulers. 
Awakening from intellectual stupor is a very dangerous stage 
of consciousness. All these antagonistic peoples have a super- 
ficial knowledge of the higher civilization, but they more easily 
fall into its vices than rise to its restraints. To the stage of 
clanship in the slow evolution of history there generally suc- 
ceeds that of kingship, which in turn is succeeded by aristo- 
cracy, and last of all comes democracy. The rights of man 
can be defined only in the light of historic environment ; and 
when Balkan demagogues prate to a stupid, stolid peasantry 
the doctrines of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries as held 
in Great Britain, America and France, they are kindling a con- 
flagration which can be extinguished only from without. 

Then there is the ludicrous " ification " process of eastern 
Europe : Russification, Turkification, Magyarization, Germani- 
zation and all the rest. A Pole is not turned into a German, 
nor a Finn into a Russian, nor a Rumanian into a Hungarian, 
nor a Slav into a Turk, by violently imposing on him another 
language, a new education, a compulsory point of view, un- 
familiar manners, customs and laws. Force begets repulsion 
and rebellion, hardening the heart against all receptivity. 
There is no fallacy of statecraft so dangerous as that of homo- 
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geneity in citizenship. The United States and Switzerland 
have wider divergences in origin, religion, institutions and 
traditions among their citizens than any other lands, yet they 
are second to none in the reciprocity of goodwill and mutual 
understanding among the individuals, races, religions and 
societies which are their component parts. In America the 
latest of the immigrants are the most passionate and devoted 
Americans. Liberty is the solvent of race conflicts ; compul- 
sion hardens race texture. Our history is a record of ever 
growing centralization, ever increasing homogeneity in es- 
sentials ; of wholesome growth in the individualization of each 
organism, each part of the whole, so that the reciprocity, 
which is life, has become ever more and more vigorous. If 
this fact could be brought home to the rulers in the Balkans, 
many problems might be solved in peaceful, constitutional 
revolution, which now appear insoluble without intestine war- 
fare and bloodshed. 

Iteration, therefore, and that only, can make clear to us of the 
West the obduracy of race stocks and confessions in what was 
once Turkey in Europe ; their defiance, contempt, distrust one 
of the other ; their devotion to impossible ideals ; their propa- 
ganda in money and men for ends they cherish but do not 
comprehend. Without a firm grasp on this fact the situation is, 
to an outsider, both absurd and incomprehensible; with it, 
some reasonable consideration is possible. Broadly speaking, 
there are two influences at work : that of the great well-estab- 
lished nationalities of central and western Europe and that of 
the passionate devotions we have noticed. At times these dual 
forces work together, at times they clash. Young Turkey is 
the creation of the former; the internal unrest is largely the 
work of the latter; though without the secret supply of money 
and arms from without the Balkans, the various guerilla bands, 
Bulgarian, Servian, Albanian, Greek, could not be kept on foot. 
Their courage, their ferocity, their discipline, their activities, all 
get essential stimulus, not merely from the secret service of the 
respective Balkan states, but from the generous subscriptions 
and the sub-surface agitations carried on by sympathizers in the 
bordering states of Europe : Austro-Hungary, Italy, and Russia 
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in particular. This conviction, incapable of absolute proof, is 
firmly held by all close, well-informed observers. Americans 
cannot fail to remember similar procedures on the Mexican 
frontier and in Cuba. 

The social order familiar to the West has three strata, a pa- 
trician class, a burgher and farmer class, a labor class ; these, at 
least in America, are in perpetual flux, men and families passing 
easily from one to the other. They have comparatively little 
permanency and are continuously in wearing opposition to each 
other, the victory being at one time with this, again with that. 
It seems a most beneficent arrangement, because of the per- 
petual vigilance, the imperious self-restraint, the wholesome dis- 
cipline required to rise to and maintain a position ; the fittest 
have every chance, the unfit find relief in agitation. In the 
Balkans there is among the indigenous population at any mo- 
ment, in any place except the largest towns, not one of these 
social factors ; all, whether farmers, mechanics, traders or herds- 
men, are confused into one dead level of peasantry and hand 
labor. Those who emerge as popular representatives to run 
what is called a constitutional government do not and cannot 
bring their family environment with them ; it is not suited for 
publicity, pure and simple as it may be. Officers of state and 
army dress and appear like their kind elsewhere, but the society 
of refinement does not envelop them and control them. Even 
the dynasties which the masters through their chiefs have, in 
conjunction with the dynastic powers, mechanically set to rule 
over them, have no courts in the proper sense of the term. 
There is no controlling influence of woman in her indispensable 
rdle of social arbiter. Whether a mere worldling, or noble in 
a spiritual aspiration, the western woman is in every walk of life 
an uplifting power, commanding good manners and decency, 
outwardly at least ; and obscure immorality is not so degrading 
to the world as flaunting vice. Where for ages the great were 
Moslems and the harem was the sphere of feminine activity, 
while the Christian, the petty worker, employed his women as 
beasts of burden, the totality of female eclipse was disastrous; 
and the small folk who now compose almost exclusively the 
Balkan populations have not recovered from its effects. The 
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public morals are not merely without the regulating checks of 
social influence, but too often they exhibit the license of a har- 
lotry which has injected itself into the lives of certain controlling 
men. To what has just been said there are superb exceptions ; 
but without mention of the humiliating truth that the Balkan 
man holds the Balkan woman in low esteem, everything that 
shocks and grieves, in certain events which are notorious, is 
utterly incomprehensible. 

This would not be true if the dynastic influences were strong 
and pure. The stage of development which the Balkan 
peoples have reached demands a person and a family as a 
standard. In one case, at least, the influences of the ruling 
house are strong and impure ; in another, pure but weak ; in a 
third, entirely negative as yet; and only in one are they a 
combination of strength and purity such as furnishes an 
elevating example to a peasant folk and gives them a rallying 
point for a national patriotism. 

George, king of the Hellenes, was elected to his office 
December 22, 1862, and will therefore ere long celebrate his 
fifty-year jubilee. He was a Danish prince and his queen a 
Russian princess. Their progeny is numerous ; both sons and 
daughters have admirable characters ; the family life has been 
a shining example ; and the heir to the throne, a brother-in- 
law of Emperor William II, has displayed many qualities 
which fit him for kingship. Father and son apply themselves 
to the duties of their rank with diligence and ability. The 
government is strictly constitutional; and while the modern 
Greeks display much of the mercurial, turbulent temper of the 
ancients, yet in this half-century extraordinary advance has 
been made, partly by their own initiative, partly under the 
tutelage of that upper class of governments we call the great 
powers. The only conspicuous failure is in the conduct of fin- 
ance, which was so wasteful that a commission of the public 
debt, now established and composed of foreigners, became 
essential. But on the other hand there is peace, good order 
and much prosperity within the borders of Greece, while her 
sons without amass and pour treasures, great even when 
measured by western standards, into her educational coffers. 
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Approached from the West, Athens disappoints many visitors ; 
but to those coming from the East and considering the low 
estate of all lands once or now Turkish, the state both of the 
capital city and of the country as a whole is amazing in what it 
is, and is doing. Both army and navy, small as they are, have 
been reorganized and rendered efficient; and it is a tribute to 
national discipline that the behests of other governments which 
forbid their annexation of Crete and the Greek islands are 
obeyed as well as they are. The cries of the oppressed wring 
the hearts of their compatriots, but these abide their time with 
wonderful self-restraint, content with a complete reform of 
administration, in Crete at least, under the guidance of their 
crown prince. Even a casual observer will note the enormous 
influence of Germany in Greece, intellectually and morally. 
Greek statesmen, on occasions, when speaking of German cul- 
ture, art and science, indulge in a turgid rhetoric which does 
not ring sincere, but beneath the exaggeration of their 
language there is much truth. It is not without result that the 
Emperor William spends part of every year in Corfu, that 
German scholars ransack Greek territories in the interest of art 
and history, and that Greek armaments are modeled, albeit in 
miniature, upon those of Germany. Yet when all this is said, 
it remains true that Greek royalty is in itself rather an orna- 
ment than an indigenous growth on a national life. If the 
dynasty maintains itself for a generation or two longer, its in- 
fluence will grow stronger in geometrical ratio. If Germany be, 
next to the United States, the worst (or best) hated of the 
great nations, efforts to undermine her influence and its supports 
will not be lacking. There are times when the legs of the 
throne totter; but King George has gone far to realize his 
motto : " My power rests on the love of my people." 

On the throne of Rumania there is well established a purely 
German dynasty. But whether it be strength or weakness, the 
German temper was long characterized by the proverb : Ubi 
bene, ibi p atria. In spite of the amazing growth of a national 
consciousness that began in 1815 and culminated in 1870, the 
German of every class is strangely adaptable to his environ- 
ment. The reigning house at Bukarest is a branch of the Ho- 
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henzollerns, but it has performed the double task of discovering 
the deeply hidden well-springs of national life in its subjects and 
of developing them into a vigorous stream of national activities. 
King Charles and his poetess queen have made themselves type 
Rumanians ; the influence of court life is profound and benefi- 
cent. Claiming Latin origins, the nation cultivates the Latin 
style : Paris is the Mecca of its pilgrimages ; French style in 
army, in society, in literature and art reigns supreme. The 
capital has three recognizable rings of growth. The outer is 
mean, rural, rough and Turkish even now ; the next is an inter- 
esting transition toward better living ; and the inner nucleus is 
a small " city of light " like its exemplar, startling in its beauty, 
style and brilliancy. In this constitution of its parts Bukarest 
is a microcosm of the country as a whole : outwardly unorgan- 
ized, disconnected, a mechanical mixture of unrelated parts. 
But this, when closely considered, is in itself a characteristic 
quality ; a long soaking of the refractory materials is required 
before disintegration and reintegration begin. But the integra- 
tion is there. This fact is largely the work of a government 
making and administering laws adapted to the conditions of its 
people, establishing and conducting a more than fair system of 
education, ruling firmly very disparate populations, showing a 
brave front to its mighty neighbor on the north, content with a 
nationality in sight, and eschewing the general Balkan tendency 
to dwell on the grandeur of a past to be reproduced in a 
visionary, dreamy future. Under the most discouraging con- 
ditions and from beginnings which were the most unpromising 
possible, the court, the aristocracy, the administration of Ru- 
mania have already met and solved many problems apparently 
insoluble ; and it seems likely that two most pressing and terrific 
questions will likewise find an answer: that of land tenure and 
that of the reactionary Jew usurer — questions which are a menace 
to the cohesion of national elements and a riddle to western 
minds, and which must be examined on the spot to have even a 
glimpse of their meaning revealed. The former threatens all 
orderly living ; the latter is a parasite of terrible energy. 

Of the recently established Bulgarian King, or Tzar, Ferdi- 
nand, little can be said, because his day has as yet been brief. 
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To read of the turbulent scenes in the National Assembly would 
induce a notion of insecurity; but worse scenes occasionally 
occur even in Westminster, not to speak of Washington, Paris 
or Vienna. The Bulgarians are a testy folk, quick to cry out, 
quick to act. The influence of American ideas in Bulgaria has 
been and remains enormous, thanks to the American seats of 
learning on the Bosphorus. The people entertain exaggerated 
notions of liberty, rights and equality, as they should, perhaps, 
to begin with. Liberty under the severe restraint of law is not 
an initial but a final state of mind in free government. The 
best-informed outsiders, however, believe and say that on the 
whole the dynasty suits the land ; that the court in the main sets 
a good example ; that, if the father may not be a devoted and 
devout Greek Catholic of the national church, the son Boris is ; 
that careful, sensitive consideration is shown for the Bulgarian 
temper ; that the constitutional development of politics is not 
hindered by the meddling of the executive to any important 
degree. If Bukarest be a type of Rumania, Sophia is no less so 
of Bulgaria. There is a palace, and there are other solid public 
buildings ; also a few modern streets ; but the city has no pro- 
nounced architectural type. There are great avenues and lines 
of street transportation', but the promise is greater than the ful- 
filment. There is an old, unkempt Turkish district not yet de- 
stroyed ; there are gypsies squatted in unsavory and unstable 
settlements on the outskirts of the town, and these exhibit their 
unspeakable squalor without shame in the thoroughfares. 
Sophia is a city of the future ; but the future is not far distant, 
and the process of transformation goes on so swiftly — both as 
to the personalities of the people, their institutions and their 
material expression in dress and housing — that, like the folk of 
the other Balkan states, they tempt the visitor to feel that he is 
in the laboratory of history. Of other Bulgarian towns as much 
cannot be said ; they remain strangely quiescent in the rudeness 
to which Turkish rule reduced them. The Bulgarian army is 
fine, however, and, where there are garrisons, improvement is 
noticeable. But in the main the life of the people is the life of 
the well-tilled fields and simple villages. Education of the 
common sort is only fair, that of the higher types is really em- 
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bryonic as yet; the fine designations of the West are used for 
their institutions, but they do not connote even approximately 
the same things. The sum of the whole matter is that Bulgaria, 
though a child in its qualities, is a very fine child, full of promise 
if only it sweeps the cobwebs of its wild ideal, the Greater Bul- 
garia, from off its eyes. 

This can unfortunately not be said of Servia proper, the 
Servia that, of all Turkish conquests, has enjoyed emancipation 
from Turkish rule for the longest period, after Hungary, of any 
Balkan state, and the only one which has an indigenous ruling 
dynasty. It is only nine years since a king, a queen, a queen's 
brother, two ministers of state and fifty other persons were 
brutally murdered in the palace of Belgrade ; and the woman's 
corpse, flung from a window onto the grassy terrace bordering 
the main street, lay for hours and hours for the baser sort to 
gloat over, until the ambassador of a foreign power intervened to 
give it decent burial. Whatever indictments may be brought 
against the private and public lives of Alexander and Draga, 
last of the Obrenowitch line — and weighty ones would lie 
against them — the deed was one of shame, engendered in dis- 
graceful conspiracy by those who lusted for power at any cost. 
The rival Karageorgevitch line came to power in the person of 
the reigning monarch, King Peter ; and after this long interval, 
when at last masses are sometimes said over the unmarked 
graves of his predecessors, no one lifts up a voice to say that 
the latter state of the unhappy land is better than the former. 
Somehow time does not produce oblivion ; and when, after this 
interval, arrangements were made for an official visit of the 
Servian king to Vienna, it proved a happy evasion of what high- 
minded people stigmatized as little less than a scandal, politics 
or no politics, that the Emperor Francis Joseph caught a heavy 
cold, which at his advanced age was a sufficient excuse for the 
postponement of the call. 

After a hundred years Belgrade remains a commonplace, un- 
thrifty town with a provincial Austrian, rather than Servian, 
impress. The heir to the throne is a dissipated youth of no 
character. The king's daughter, educated at a foreign court, is 
married to a Russian scion of royalty ; but the rehabilitation of 
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Servian royalty among the reigning houses of Europe halts 
sadly. Corruption in public life is a widespread disease, and 
where money bribery is minimized place bribery stalks una- 
bashed. As long as a British ministry sees no shame in the 
proposition to confer a title in exchange for a vote in Parlia- 
ment, it is unfair to besmirch even Servian public life on this 
account ; yet at Belgrade the trade of politics is on a level un- 
known elsewhere, unless it be at Constantinople. The over- 
throw of one king and the setting-up of another was a matter 
of money, and it was the Russian ambassador in Belgrade who 
provided the needed funds. The whole conspiracy has been 
patiently traced to its sources and outlined in all its details : 
there is not a step for which documentary evidence cannot be 
produced. Public opinion refuses to fix the guilt of bloodshed 
in high places and on great names, where national policies are 
concerned, but the agents do suffer and have suffered the 
penalties of a scandalous, unclean, shocking series of crimes. 
Those who profited are likely to remain under the ban, what- 
ever diplomacy demands in the face of accomplished facts. 
No wonder that of all the Balkan lands, poor Servia is the 
least advanced, that her training in school and army is as em- 
bryonic as her visions are preposterous. Being at the mercy 
of a single great state, with no outlet or inlet uncontrolled by 
others, her economic plight is sad ; but it neither explains nor 
palliates her deplorable moral plight. Religion is, as yet, 
largely superstition; social organization of a modern sort 
barely exists ; and her leaders stimulate national ambition with 
the exhibit of political toys and the emphasis of primitive 
manners as the cohesive force for a great empire ! They are a 
peasant folk poisoned by the virus of a showy civilization for 
which they have no receptivity. Their agriculture is rude, 
their manufactures inchoate, their natural resources of lumber 
and mines in the hands of foreign exploiters. Nothing but 
the abandonment of false gods can restore the pristine virtues 
of which they boast. Alas, like the potato, the best of them is 
underground : so runs the Spanish quip. 

This is the land which by reason of its name and its lan- 
guage aspires to leadership and control in the creation of the 
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Greater Servia. The passion for this ideal among all Serbo- 
croats is a species of imperial insanity. The Servians of little 
Servia expound it in their newspapers, they set it forth in 
their schoolbooks, nourishing their young on wind ; it is the 
stock in trade of the demagogue, the theme of the rhymer, the 
subject of baby talk and cradle song. 

There is, however a rival aspirant, a tiny Servian kingdom, 
with a brief history but conspicuous merit, namely, Monte- 
negro. Reference was made in another connection to its wild, 
forbidding scenery, to its rocks and morasses in one half and 
to its wilderness of forest jungle in the other, to its poverty 
and its primitive culture. Its annals are scanty enough. In 
the fourteenth century, the little district between Cattaro on 
the Adriatic and the high-lying lake of Scutari, some forty 
miles distant in the bosom of the Albanian Alps, was known, 
from the name of the stream which waters and drains it, as the 
principality of Zeta, and was a dependency of the great Servian 
empire, its few inhabitants being pure Servians then as they 
are today. When the great Servia was overrun by the Turks, 
the conquerors barely penetrated to these mountain fastnesses, 
and in this Chernagora or Black Mountain principality there 
was a semi-independent line of chieftains, at once bishops and 
secular princes, under whom the defence was defiantly success- 
ful against all efforts at subjugation. 

In the fifteenth century a conspicuous warrior fixed on the 
land the then already current name, which seems destined to 
permanency on the lips of its people, Chernagora, Monte 
Negro, Black Mountains. This Stephen founded, in 1485, the 
cloister which is the nucleus of the little capital city Cetinje, 
formed an alliance with Venice and, in triumphant guerilla war- 
fare, drove the Turks before his companies and scattered their 
forces wherever they appeared as invaders. His grandson was 
the notorious Scanderbeg, a pervert to Islam, who, for a period, 
ruled as Turkish viceroy ; but heathen rule was intolerable to 
the Christian folk with its traditions of heroic victory over 
Moslem foes, and in 15 16 the bishop (Vladika) Vavil headed a 
successful revolt. It was, however, as separate clans and not 
as a nation that the people repulsed their hated foes ; and for a 
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time there was a reversion to blood feuds, personal and tribal. 
Nothing but the renewed and powerful attack of the Turks 
could unite them ; and the Moslem advance seemed irresistible 
until in the person of another bishop-prince (Danilo, 1697- 
1735) a barbaric bond of union was formed and every non- 
Christian in the land was on a preconcerted signal seized and 
killed. It was a rude retribution — the Montenegrin vespers of 
171 1. Thereupon this Danilo Petrowich, son of Peter, entered 
into relations of closest intimacy with another ruler of the iron 
hand, Tsar Peter the Great, relations which for historic and 
sentimental reasons have never been broken by the successors 
of either. With Turkey's embittered foe on the other side, the 
then still powerful commonwealth of Venice, he also formed an 
alliance, joined ranks with hers and conducted a victorious 
campaign against the Crescent. He then made the episcopate 
hereditary in this line, the family of Nyegosh, but entrusted the 
secular authority to a governor who was to be second in posi- 
tion. This worked so ill that for a time, over fifty years 
(1625-81), the governor was the superior, winning the respect 
and uniting the hearts of the warlike clans on the Black Moun- 
tains. But Peter I ended this insubordination, and, a hard-hit- 
ting prelate himself, led the Montenegrin forces against the 
Porte in the campaigns of 1 788-1 791, defeating the great Pasha 
Kara-Mahmoud at Krusa. In the fifteen long years of peace 
which ensued he proved as capable in administration as he had 
been in war ; unified his people by tactful diplomacy and in 
1798 promulgated a code of laws. But the affair of Monte- 
negrin men is war ; and wherever Russian armies fought there 
were the fierce mountaineers, generally under their vladika- 
woiwode or bishop-prince. Peter I and his soldiers won glory 
in 1808 against the French in Ragusa; in 18 13-14, with the 
help of English men-of-war, he captured Cattaro from the same 
foe ; but at the end of the Napoleonic wars he was forced by 
the treaty of Vienna to abandon his longed-for access to the 
sea and surrender it to Austria. His people so adored him that 
on his death he was canonized. 

Peter II was a no less amazing personage ; a poet, priest, 
warrior and administrator, enforcing the law, creating a legisla- 
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ture, ordering the machinery of state and inaugurating a school 
system. He was likewise the greatest poet who ever has sung 
in the Servian tongue. His nephew, Danilo I, was his succes- 
sor. While Peter II had abolished the office of governor, the 
new ruler reversed the action ; he resigned the dignity of bishop 
and announced himself as a secular prince ; the style he as- 
sumed, with the assent of Russia, was prince and lord of Monte- 
negro and the Burda. This prince was a great statesman. In 
the nine years of his reign, 1851-1860, he crushed out the clan 
feuds, extirpated the vendetta, reformed the code and its ad- 
ministration, introduced the taxation of land and established 
universal military service. The day was passing swiftly, alike 
of chieftains and hero-worship, of hereditary war-power and of 
particularism. The value of Danilo's reforms was twice proven : 
once when in 1852 the Turks threatened invasion and were 
withheld by the protest of Austria, and again in 1858, when 
they were soundly beaten at Grahovo. On the first occasion it 
was the prince's gigantic strength of mind and body which set 
on foot a formidable army and led Austria to intervene; on the 
second, it was the prowess of an army actually made and 
trained by him that won the battle against Omar Pasha and a 
superior force. Such masterful men make embittered foes, and 
he was assassinated by one of his own subjects ; but not before 
a boundary line between Montenegro and Turkey, satisfactory 
except in one small district, had been surveyed and established. 
His nephew Nicholas was his successor. Born in 1841, edu- 
cated in Trieste and Paris, he was called at the age of nineteen 
to a tremendous task: the Herzegovina had risen in revolt 
against Turkey, the Montenegrins were lending aid, and two 
famous Turkish generals, Omar and Derwish, were at the 
gates of Cetinje. The situation was too critical for rash ad- 
venture, and peace had to be made at Scutari, as the powers 
willed. But by this time it was evident that the good will of 
Montenegro was of the first importance to Turkey; and Sultan 
Abdul Aziz not merely settled the existing boundary trouble 
but gave Nicholas access to the sea by the cession of Novosella. 
There followed twelve years of peace and of internal organiza- 
tion; but when in 1876 Servia declared war against Turkey, the 
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fighting spirit of the still wild mountaineers was too strong to 
be checked, and the Montenegrin forces took the field. Re- 
pulsed in their first encounter, they won two successive victories 
of the first importance at Vucido and on the Fundina, both of 
which fields were bitterly contested. Russia intervened to end 
the conflict for her own reasons, but Montenegro felt assured of 
additions to her territory as indemnity. This the great powers, 
in the conference of 1877, refused, and Montenegro took the 
field alone. Turkey sent her two most renowned generals 
Suleiman and Ali Saib, at the head of powerful armies, to an- 
nihilate the little state. There were ten days of stubborn con- 
flict before the Turks were forced back into Albania. At once 
Nicholas passed on, conquered the town and fortress of Nik- 
shich (September 8), captured Spush, in January, 1877, and 
stormed the mediaeval fortress of Antivari on the Adriatic. 
Such military triumphs could not be overlooked ; and by the 
treaty of Berlin not only was the territory of Montenegro more 
than doubled, but her complete independence was formally 
recognized. Her present boundaries were fixed by an exchange 
with Turkey, welcome to both parties. The Porte regained a 
part of Albania, essential to the strength of the Turkish fron- 
tier; Nicholas secured another stretch of coast land, including 
the one time robber nest and fine harbor of Dulcigno. All na- 
tions have struggled with boundary questions due to ignorance 
of geography and imperfect surveying ; one such remains un- 
settled between Turkey and Montenegro. 

For thirty years there has been peace in those rude borders. 
The miniature capital of Cetinje has a certain number of good 
public edifices and three embassies lodged in stately buildings. 
But its broad streets are flanked with low, one-story village 
houses, small and primitive. The only conspicuous shops are 
those of the tailors, whose windows are a revel of gold galloon 
and gay colors. The splendor of Montenegrin costume is ex- 
hibited in the stately saunterings of the men on the public 
squares. With the consent of the powers, Nicholas has crowned 
himself a king. His consort is the daughter of an opulent 
Austrian merchant, and the modest state of his home does not 
shock the still primitive peasantry who are his subjects. He 
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has improved every department of public life and service, especi- 
ally in the creation of an active legislature, of an improved judi- 
ciary and of an efficient educational system. His children have 
married into powerful royal houses, and dynastic politics are 
still of the first importance east of the Leitha river and the 
Adriatic. The old friendship with Russia has been further 
strengthened, and the most conspicuous evidences of her 
bounty are found in his capital. The foreign language culti- 
vated and spoken in Cetinje is Italian — a significant fact, as is 
the use by polite society of French in Bukarest, and for the 
most part of German in both Sophia and Belgrade. While in 
central Europe English is the foreign tongue most affected, it 
proves of little service to the traveller to the eastward, whether 
north or south, though most cultivated Russians can speak it if 
they will. 

I have dwelt at some length on Montenegro as I did on 
Albania. 1 Until last year they stood in armed defiance : one 
the bulwark of Slavism on the south, the other Turkey's 
rock of defence to the northwest. To-day the two peoples are 
warm friends. Those parts of Albania once Turkish and 
mainly Mohammedan, assigned to Nicholas by the Treaty of 
Berlin, or taken in exchange, are content under Montenegrin 
rule ; the wildest clansmen of the Albanian Alps were last year 
kindly entreated when refugees across the Montenegrin border. 
Strange and unforeseen rearrangement of relations ! What is 
the cause? And is the drawing together a permanent one, a 
sign of the coming era in Turkish politics? In any case there, 
on an imaginary line across the great lake of Scutari, is cer- 
tainly what is for a time to come the weather-corner of 
European politics. Is it astonishing that Montenegro aspires 
to leadership in the great Servian movement? or that the eyes 
of the best Servians turn to her for leadership, rather than to 
that of the slack, boisterous, ineffectual Servia? 

The territory of Montenegro comprises about 3400 square 
miles, and its inhabitants number 270,000. The western part 
to the banks of the river Zeta — Chernagora, Black Mountains, 

'Political Science Quarterly, vol. xxvi, pp. 680-682, 688, 689. 
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proper — is the bleak "karst" or waterless rocky mountain land 
already described ; the snow capped Lortshen is nearly 6000 
feet high. The eastern or Burda district is mountainous too, 
but fertile and well watered ; it contains the Dormitor, a peak 
8000 feet in height ; within it are superb primitive forests and 
much wild, luxurious vegetation. A third portion, southward 
and toward the sea, is semi-tropical and superbly fertile, await- 
ing only the canalization by Turkey of the Boyanna river, out- 
let of the lake of Scutari, to be one among the garden spots 
of the world, as will likewise be the left or Turkish bank, so 
admirable is the tillage of the Albanian population on both. 
The wine and tobacco of certain districts are renowned. 

This tiny and still indigent people of Montenegro has 
worked some miracles. There is already built a system of 
excellent highways on which motor post coaches run, and 
more are surveyed ; there are thirty post and twenty-four tele- 
graph offices with nearly five hundred miles of telegraph line. 
In the capital are two high schools, one for boys and one for 
girls, and a normal school; and scattered throughout the 
country in convenient places are eighty primary schools. Two 
newspapers are printed in the national printing office in 
Cetinje, and a second printer is established in Nikshich. The 
army system makes every male a soldier from 16 to 62, and 
military service is compulsory during a portion of every year. 
The king has a body guard of one hundred professional 
soldiers. The constitutional system, perfected in 1905, works 
with such impulse as a sovereign, virtually absolute, gives to 
it; and that is considerable. The exports are to the value of 
about $400,000, and the imports a million. The visitor has a 
sense of bitter poverty which the people themselves do not 
feel. As was said of Greece, the estimate of the tourist de- 
pends on his point of view : amid the wild surrounding peoples 
Montenegro is in a state of advanced civilization, a model and 
a stimulus. But a Montenegrin country home ! Four stone 
walls and a roof, thatch or slate, with no chimneys, the smoke 
oozing out through every crannny of the eaves, the unglazed 
windows and open doors. Within is a clay floor with smould- 
ering embers in the middle, wide couches round about, the 
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cattle in a lean-to at the end, with their hoard of manure cher- 
ished like the treasure it is. Some houses are better, some 
worse than this faithful description, but the mean is very low. 
The men in stately, though soiled, garb, give orders and march 
with warrior mien ; the women powerfully accomplish the work 
of house, byre and field, with a minimum of assistance from 
their lords. The physique of the adults is fine and their vigor 
great, though they suffer sadly from rheumatism. Their 
religious instincts are primitive and their church feeling intol- 
erant. Their minds dwell on tradition and song, on the 
mighty deeds of their ancestry, and their tempers are easily 
fired to warlike energy. They are temperate in food and for 
the most part in drink ; hospitable, polite and obliging. The 
best judges declare that the stranger, male or female, is safe in 
body and estate in the remotest districts, though others are 
not of this opinion. To a rude peasantry like this, the mean- 
est house in Cetinje with chimneys, glass windows, tight doors 
and plastered walls seems a palace in comparison with their 
own hovels. The self-complacency mirrored on the faces of 
the dwellers in the capital is charming. 

Some time since a British statistician, G. B. Waldron, pub- 
lished a series of tables to exhibit the relative growths attained 
within the limits of the nineteenth century by Anglo-Saxons, 
Latins, Slavs and Teutons. Influence, as he uses the word, 
means square miles of the earth's surface and numbers of 
dwellers therein, whatever their race or color, now under the 
sway of the four white race stocks. The increase of Anglo- 
Saxon power is nearly five times ; of Latin, nearly four ; of Slav, 
exactly four ; and of Teuton, two and a half. The elements in 
this calculation are, of course, somewhat uncertain, but it does 
seem to be significant that, contrary to general impression, 
Latin and Slav are not so far apart in their advance, while the 
Teuton is far behind, with the Anglo-Saxon an easy first. 
Considering the immense superiority of the Teuton, and how 
amazingly prolific he is in comparison with his western neigh- 
bors, the result in his case is surprising. But one thing emerges 
distinctly : that even Teutonic civilization, high and militant as 
it is, has a terrific struggle for life on its eastern frontier in the 
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expansion of Slav power and numbers. The sovereign states 
of the Balkan peninsula so far enumerated are virtually Slavic, 
one and all ; so too is the European portion of the one sovereign 
power still to be mentioned, Turkey itself — or (excluding 
Albania) what is known to the latest geographical parlance as 
Macedonia. Austro-Hungary has 28,000,000 Slavs within its 
borders — more than half its population ; Prussia has probably 
6,000,000 and Russia about 155,000,000 Slavs; Turkey in 
Europe, with 66,500 square miles, has a population under 
6,000,000, and of these fully 4,000,000 are Slavs. If anything 
appears to be manifest, it is that eastern Europe, with a popu- 
lation overwhelmingly Slav, about 200,000,000, is to be totally 
and entirely Slav ; that it is to be composed of a federation of 
Slav states, larger or smaller. The few Turks remaining must 
return to their earliest home or be annihilated. This is Pan- 
slavism, and the notion has a possibility so attractive to the 
peoples of that stock as to make this remoter ideal a real force 
in European politics. But closely examined it is a chimera, 
and this is best exhibited in the case of Macedonia. 

The term Macedonia is here used in its narrower sense, ex- 
cluding Albania. This leaves a territory of about 50,000 square 
miles, with a population of 3,500,000, of whom possibly 200,000 
are real Turks and perhaps as many more European Moslems. 
What the rest are has already been indicated : they are over- 
whelmingly Slavs — South Slavs. But what kind of Slavs ? Bul- 
garian, Servian or Greek? This knotty question has already 
been broached in another connection ; possibly a little, but only 
a very little, more light can be thrown upon it. 

From the times of earliest recorded history there has been in 
Macedonia the cry : Come over and help us. No other land 
in Europe has suffered so continuously from the desolation of 
battles, sieges, ravagings, burnings, forays. As has been re- 
marked by one writer, it was a German Thirty Years' War pro- 
longed to many, many centuries ; the hand of every man against 
every other man, whether in state, province, village or family. 
Pelasgians, Greeks, Romans, Byzantines, Crusaders, Genoese, 
Venetians, Huns, Avars, Bulgarians, Servians, Wallachs, Al- 
banians and Turks have overrun, devastated, settled, fled from 
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and turned back to its borders. What would otherwise be a 
garden — such are its splendid resources in soil, minerals, rivers, 
forests and pastures — has been kept almost a desolation. It 
could support in peace many, many times its present popula- 
tion ; but peace seems further off than ever. At the moment 
of this writing bandits are derailing railway trains, Bulgarian 
bands are stirring up strife, robbers are holding European cap- 
tives to ransom, Albanian rangers are threatening the villagers 
and herdsmen, feeble Turkish authority is revelling, wherever it 
forms its camps, in harsh repression. What else is going on 
newsgatherers do not discover; but beyond a peradventure 
there is rapine and bloodshed to an extent which beggars de- 
scription. The very foremost authority among Englishmen in 
regard to the Balkans, a resident of Sophia, openly charges a 
newspaper conspiracy to suppress horrid truths which are known. 
His explanation is that the Jews of Europe and America, having 
secured control of the most widely-read newspapers, desire that 
the atrocities perpetrated by Young Turkey should not be 
known, at least not yet; not before the Turkification plan has 
had a longer trial. Moslems against Christians, he asserts that 
the powerful Jewish influence has been historically and must be 
temperamentally with the former. 

Beyond a question the Slavs of Macedonia are Bulgarians, 
Servians and Wallachs, but in most uncertain proportion. As 
far as Panslavic aspiration goes, it is blocked by the fact that 
five Balkan monarchies of Slavic character, besides Turkey, are 
each simply lusting for the possession of the other Slavic land. 
Could these Slavic monarchies federate? Not more probably 
than the petty Spanish states of Central America. What is in 
the womb of the far future is an academic question; for the 
purposes of practical politics Balkan federation may be elim- 
inated from the problem. Besides, these South Slavs are sep- 
arated by the whole orb in religion, strongest as yet in those 
parts of all the social bonds : some are Roman, some Greek and 
some Moslem. For the ruling Turk there is no distinction be- 
tween Bulgar and Serb, Roman and Greek ; all are, in his own 
elegant language, " hogs in a sty." Accordingly, his task under 
the new regime can be stated far more simply than under the 
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old. The latter taxed and tolerated ; it ruled pitilessly but 
made no effort at political conversion. Snarling curs when 
cowed are less dangerous than conspiring rebels with civic 
recognition. The new regime purposes to tax and tolerate, to 
rule and to give an unreconcilable peasantry an ostensible re- 
sponsibility by further trituration in the mortar of administration 
with the pestle of compulsion. Said a well-known monarch of 
the North to his subjects: "Love me, hang you; I command 
you to love me." Says Constantinople to the Macedonians: 
" Be Turks, hang you ; I command you to be Turks." 

It was a wonderful idea for a constitutional sultan to make a 
progress in Macedonia, exhibiting to its population in his per- 
sonal presence the reformation, or rather the revolution, of 
Turkish politics — and by what ? By the selamlik, the defiant 
religious-political ceremony which emphasizes as often as per- 
formed the reactionary nature of Ottoman rule. It must be 
confessed these strange constitutionalists had some excuse: if 
the same Macedonian village could within the space of ten years 
be first Bulgarian and then Servian and then Greek, why not 
Turkish? The fact of such easy conversion in the Macedonian 
communities is attested by the best possible evidence. Why 
not? Life is sweet, and home and harvest and subsistence, how- 
ever primitive and mean, are things to be desired. Bribery, too, 
is efficient in such communities. A French consul is reported 
as saying that with a few million francs he could make all Mace- 
donia French. He would found schools and teach the children 
that all Macedonians were descendants of the French crusaders, 
who in the twelfth century had conquered and occupied Salonica. 
The nimble coin, simple bribery, would do the rest. What 
truths are spoken in bitter jest ! 

In a very broad and loose sense, the Treaty of Berlin in 1878 
was the partition, or at least the completed partition, of Turkey 
in Europe among the peoples who dwelt in it, Macedonia alone 
excepted. Only one of the powers made a direct gain in terri- 
tory : Great Britain took Cyprus and, thanks to the stupidity of 
her partners, has since taken Egypt. Had there been given to 
Macedonia a measure of the independence bestowed on the 
other Balkan states, or had her districts been divided among 
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the new conterminous powers, the Turk would have departed 
from Europe altogether, as he has already in great measure. 
By nature a nomad, using his European house much as his for- 
bears used an Asiatic tent, he has refused to remain and obey 
where once he commanded ; and pure Turks, not Moslem Slavs, 
have migrated over the Bosphorus in vast numbers. But all the 
jealous European states represented at Berlin desired a weak 
and buffer power at Constantinople, and Macedonia pays the 
price. The solid profits pocketed by Great Britain have embit- 
tered the sister powers. Austria has annexed the provinces 
entrusted to her administration and is quit. She holds them 
beneficently on the whole, and they enjoy a measure of au- 
tonomy, while making great advances in social and economic 
lines. There is far less discontent than had been expected. 
But Macedonia, the beautiful martyr, and Albania, undaunted, 
untamed, the only bulwark against a further swell of the Slavic 
wave — what of them? 

The work of Turkification began in Macedonian cities, Sa- 
lonica, Monastir and Uskub. In them was garrisoned the flower 
of the Turkish army created by Abdul Hamid, and the Young 
Turks won the troops for their plans. Terrorizing could go no 
further than it had gone; soon there would be no Macedonia 
to rule or tax. Europe would intervene and Ottoman rule in 
Europe, already burning low, would be extinguished entirely. 
The revolution was accomplished and the will-of-the-wisp began 
to dance. But the Albanians were distrustful of marsh gas. 
Fed on promises for a time, they found that nothing happened ; 
not a single substantial gain for their cherished hopes ; the price 
of Albanian loyalty was not paid, there was not even earnest 
money. Tosks and Ghegs, Moslems and Christians, they grew 
restless and bitter. Finally, rebellion burst forth. The new 
Turkey knew no other methods of procedure than those of the 
old. The former conditions were bad, the latter worse. It was 
only by the united behests of Russia and Austria that the con- 
flagration was kept in bounds, kept an internal Turkish ques- 
tion ; and that was done by wholesale concessions which only 
emboldened the wild Albanians to demand more and more. 
It is the dread of extinction which forces Young Turkey to desist 
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utterly from Turkifying Malissores and Mirdites. Wildest, rud- 
est of their blood, Roman Catholics at that, these Albanians 
have rebelled ; they have fought and won ; the Albanian is to 
wear his arms, perform his military service at home, have his 
own schools conducted in his own language, be ruled by Alba- 
nian, not Turkish, officials; in short, secure his substantial 
autonomy as the price of refraining from further agitation or 
from making common cause with Montenegro, which in turn is 
assured of Servian support in case of trouble. 

As for Macedonia, her latter state is worse than the former ; 
and equally wholesale concession must be the order there as 
well. But Albania is a political person — composite of clans, 
stocks and chieftains, but yet united — and there is a party of the 
second part to close a contract. In Macedonia there is no such 
artificial personage, and it seems to be the intention of the 
bordering states that none should be set up. The way out is 
not yet in sight. The dilemma appears to be either perpetual 
outrage ; or a European congress to make Turkish rule nominal, 
by setting up Christian governments like those in Crete and 
Syria or Egypt ; or, finally, the outbreak of war — war of the 
Christian states against the one surviving Moslem power, and 
then possibly war among the Balkan states themselves over the 
division of the spoils, since spoils for some one there must be. 
The hatred and distrust — not suspicion, but utter conviction of 
bad faith — felt for the Turkish government and the men in 
power by their Christian subjects render regeneration absolutely 
impossible under Turkish rule. 

The pleasant land of Macedonia can be seen only from the 
railway, except by the adventurous. Daring Europeans are 
waylaid and held for ransom by banditti almost within the 
suburbs of the cities; instances have occurred very recently 
near Salonica and Uskub. The American public has nearly 
forgotten the capture of Miss Stone, the missionary, though it 
was only some six years ago that it took place ; but the case of 
Professor Richter is still echoing in the newspapers. Lives of 
the natives have been ruthlessly taken by the ruffians ; those 
of captured tourists are a valuable source of funds. This 
means of securing money would be indefinitely extended were 
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travelers to penetrate further, even though their lives should 
be spared. In Albania it is doubtful whether for some time to 
come the life of a tourist would be safe for any reason in the 
hands of the fierce, untamed rangers. The railway line from 
Constantinople to Salonica is about six hundred miles in length, 
that from Salonica to Uskub about four hundred. It is not 
long since the principal occupation of the army was the guard- 
ing of these railways and the protecting of roadway, bridges, 
tunnels and trains ; passengers saw from their windows more 
soldiers than civilians. While there was hope for the fulfilment 
of the lavish promises made by the Young Turks, a relaxation 
of vigilance was possible ; but now that hope has vanished the 
operations of the bands are intermittent but frequent, and out- 
rages on the lines are numerous. There is every prospect that 
without military protection the railways would soon again be 
unsafe. 

The general aspect of the country between stations is prob- 
ably that of the remoter parts also : wilderness and thicket, with 
here and there sparse groups of tired peasants, cultivating 
enough land for subsistence, but with the discouraged air of 
those who sow where they may not reap. Discouragement is 
a word which fails to express the Macedonian mind : the people 
live in blank despair. It is doubtful whether they still have 
energy enough even to hope ; they certainly have not enough 
for any efficient action. It is not long since the writer had an 
opportunity to look at refugees from the villages of both north- 
ern and southern Macedonia : some in Sophia, orphan children 
for the most part, whose parents had been foully murdered 
either by Turkish soldiery or by the abandoned, infuriated 
komitagis, as the bandit groups of various nationalities are 
styled ; others in Athens, families composed of husbands, wives 
and children. The aspect of the poor souls was heart-rending ; 
lack-lustre eyes, slack limbs, dragging movements, general in- 
difference ; utter worthlessness would be the first verdict. But 
it was amazing how quickly they responded to kindness, regain- 
ing their powers as rest and nourishment revived body and soul. 
But their physical recuperation is simpler and easier than their 
moral regeneration. Generations must probably elapse before 
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manhood is revived, intelligence reawakened and some initiative 
aroused. 

The state of Bosnia and the Herzegovina was never as low as 
that of Macedonia, yet even in those provinces the evil qualities 
engendered in the Christian population by cruelty and tyranny 
are far fom being eradicated. Almost universally the well-in- 
formed in those provinces express much hopelessness as to the 
improvement of the present conditions. The native Christians 
are charged with guile, effrontery, deceit and idleness. As a 
dweller in the country said in conversation : They are as idle as 
the dormouse, as bold as the bedbug and as deceitful as three 
Galician Jews. These creatures, he continued, could only be 
managed by the Turks, who understood them and trusted them 
not at all, enforcing a day's work for a day's pay, compelling 
every outward sign of deference and punishing delinquencies 
without mercy. Making all allowance for the exasperation of 
an employer — indeed the language quoted was evoked by a 
cringing, servile effort to collect a pittance for services never 
rendered — discounting all the exasperation produced by race 
hatred, there is yet certainly a large deposit of truth at the 
bottom. No wonder the tricky laborers are what they are 
described as being ; probably the wretched Macedonians may 
be worse. Yet it makes little difference who perpetrated the 
foul wrong which degraded so many of God's noblest creatures ; 
the present problem is urgent and difficult. Alas, that the 
revolution at Constantinople has done so little to improve any- 
thing; that events in Albania have probably aggravated the 
Macedonian situation to the limit ; and that the policies of the 
great powers seem to block any hope of progress. The little 
Balkan states can lend no aid, as long as the deadlock of 
their race and religious and national antipathies continues. 
There seems no light, except as continued decadence must 
ultimately produce an intolerable chaos, a darkness so visible 
that some spirit must move on the face of the deep. From the 
humanitarian, as well as from the social and political point of 
view, the question of Turkey in Europe remains the most 
important of our time. 

William Milligan Sloane. 



